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For MONDAY, June 23; 1788. 





An Interefiing Account of the Bebaviour of King James i, 
and King William III, in their Dying Moments: 


[From Sir John Dalrymple’s Membirs, Vol. II.} 


S foon as the feffion of Parliament was over in the end of 
June 1701, King William went to Holland, to revive the, 
athes of the grand alliance, upon the refolations which be hed 
obtained from the two Houfes, and to concert with foreign 
generals there, the plans of future campaigns which he medi- 
tated. But though his body was waited, his legs {welled, his 
voice like that of a grafhopper, weakened by an althma, the 
moft difcouraging of all difeafes, becaufe at every draught of 
breath, it reminds the fofferer, and thofe who fee him, that it 
may be his laft; yet furroanded with flatefmen and warriors, 
the eye of the eagle (that feature of his face which firock the 
Duke of Berwick, when he faw the King for the. firft time at 
the battle of Landen) and the {pirit of the eagle ftill remained 
with him. He concealed from the public, though not from his 
friends, his confcioufnefs of the little time he had to live, and 
on that vety account exerted himfelf the more to make ufe . 
of that little. 

About the fame time, his unfortunate rival King James, was 
on his death-bed at St. Germains, farrounded by priefls, and a 
few followers of the Scots and Irifh nations, who continued 
faithful to his fortunes to the laft. Lewis XIV, whofe refo- 
Vou. XI, 225. 4D lutions 
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lutions were always direéted by a ftrange mixture of policy and 
fentiment, in which fometimes the one and fometimes the other 
got the -better, paid him a vifit when in this fitaation, Bat 
whether he meant it as a mere vifit of compliment and fym- 

athy, or whether he had further views, is not knowo, When 
Re entered the chamber, James was lying on his back with his 
eyes fhut ; the pofture in which he commonly kept himfelf, that 
his mind, wrapped up in religious meditations, might be the lefs 
diftarbed by external objects: his fervants were performing 
fervices on their knees around him. So that.Lewis thought he 
was dead, and was'retiring. But one of the attendants informs 
ing King James that the King of France was come to fee him, 
he looked round the room, but was {o infenfible as not to per- 
ceive him, and faid, ‘* where ishe ?” Lewis approaching the 
bed, James was not able to fpeak, but taking the King’s hand 
into his two hands, grafped it, kiffed it, and a tear or two trickled 
vpon it. Lewis, ftrack with the contraft between his own gran- 
deur, and the humbled ftate of the other, burit into tears, and 
affared him that he would protect his fon, and proclaim him 
Kiog, upon an event which he hoped was far off, All in the 
~chamber threw themfelves on the ground, fharing in the paffion 
of their two fovereigns, From thence the contagion of fympathy 
ran to the guards of the palace at the gate, and from thence to 
the multitude without ; fo that when Lewis took his coach, he 

affed through thoufands of people, blefling and praying for 
fim, amidft the extreme impradence of the meafure to his own 
own and his people’s peace : perhaps more happy in that ten- 
der moment of paffion, than he-had ever been in his moft adtive 
hours of exultation and glory. 

As he paffed, he called for the officer of the guard, and gave 
him orders for proclaiming the young prince, as foon as his 
father expited. The officer who happened to be an Irifhman, 
bowed, kneeled, and, weeping, retired. A few days’after, on 
the 17th of September, James died, and his fon was proclaimed 
King of the Britith: Iflands, with ail the parade of heralds, 
trumpets, and other ceremonies ufual on fuch occafions, 

The news of this proclamation fet all England in a flame ; 
for even thofe who wthed well to the family of Stewart, ac- 
counted it an indignity, that a’ King of France fhould prefume 
to name a King of England without confulting his tubjects, 
Addreffes to the throne were poured from every qaarter of the 
kingdom, filled with gratitude to heaven for the Revolution, 
loyalty to William and the houfe of Hanovers and hoitility 
againit France, The King took advantage of the accident, 


as he was in ufe-to do of every other, and, in November, amidit 
the 
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the tran{ports of the people in his favour, and againft France, 
fummoned a new Parliament ; conicious, from. the reluctance 
which the late Houfe of Commons had fhewn to the war, their 
violence againft his late minifters, and their differences with the 
Houfe of Lords, that it would be the height of impradence to 
begin a great war with a difcontented and a divided Parliament. 
The event anfwered his expectations: a new Houle of Com~ 
mons was returned by the people, which entered into all his 
views for the war ; approved of his alliagces (commonly called 
the fecond grand alliance) with the Datch, the Emperor, the 
Danes, and the Swedes; to carry it on, voted a levy of 40,000 
forces, a fleet to be equipped with 40,000 feamen to ferve in it, 
and fupplies to be raifed adequate to the fervices for which they 
were needed ; addrefled the King never to make peace with 
France, till he and the nation had received reparation for the 
affront lately put upon both at St. Germain’s; attainted the une 
fortunate boy of 12 years of age, who had been proclaimed King 
of England there; and framed a bill that paffed iato a law, 
which required an oath abjuring him, to be taken by all pers 
fons in public ftations, and another to attaint the late queen ¢ 
_ the more generous peers would give no countenance to the 
alt. 

* In the midft of great projects of negotiation and war, the 
King gota fall by the ftumbling of his horfe near Hamptone 
court, by which his collar-bone was diflocated. It was ime 
mediately fet, and his furgeon advifed him to reft, But he had 
bufinefs at Kenfington, and difregarding pain and danger, as he 
ufually did when his mind was intent on its purfuits, went there 
in his coach, by the jolting of which, the bandage of the dif- 
location was loofened, and a trifling injury to a feeble body 
brought death upon him in a few days. He kept his fenfes 
to the laft moment, took his farewell of feveral of the great who 
{urrounded him, and, calling for Lord Poitland, endeavoured 
to {peak to him ; but being unable, drew Portland’s hand to 
his heart, preffed it there, and expired an hour after, on the 
8th day of March, in the gad year of his age. On his left 
arm was found a ribbon, which had tied to it a gold ring, with 
fome hair of che late Queen Mary. 

«* The lait words ot Charles II, were the expreflion of a man 
who regretted to part with life for the fake of its pleafures s 
Faites ouvrir les rideaux, afin que je oye encore le jour ;” 
** Open the curtains that 1 may once more fee the light of the 
fun.” But the words of King William, near his end, with the 
indifference of a firm mind to what he could rot help, were, 
¢ Je tire vers ma fin; * 1 drawto my end.” Cromwell, who 
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deftroyed the conftitation, received a public funeral ; bat King 
William, who faved it, did not ; and no honours were raifed to 
his memory, from the diflike of his facceffors to him, the par- 
fimony of Parliament, and the ingratitude of a public, which 
has a much better memory, (if I may be pardoned fach an ex 
preffion) for favours to come, than for favours that are patt. 
~ Some malicioufly obferved upon his death, that the horfe 
from which he fell, had been formerly the charger of the un- 
fortunate Sir John Fenwick, for whofe death the King had beea 
blamed, But the more generous remembered, and recounted 
then, or fince, ‘* That to King William, the firft a& of tole- 
ration, known in the hiftory of England, is due, and which was 
not followed . by a fecond till the reign of his prefent Majetty, 
and the adminiftration of Lord North: That it was he who 
éreGied the Bank of England; he who gave wings to the public 
credit of England; he who eftablifhed the Eaft India Com- 
pany of England on a firm bafis ; he who [ettled the family of 
Hanover on the Throne of England, although he knew well 
(of which Ihave feen certain evidence) that the firft of that 
family, whom he deftined to the fucceffion, the Eleétrefs Sophia, 
was'no friend to him ; he who receiving much bad ufuage from 
the nation which he had faved, bore it all, fteqdy to the great 
general good, unfeeling only to the injuries done to himfelf ; he 
who, when obliged to injure the relations of nature, in order to 
fave liberty, the proteftant religion, England, Holland, and 
all Europe, except France, endeavoured to repair that inju by 
intended kindnefles to King James’s Queen, and w King 
James’s fon; he who, of the only three free nations then on 
- earth, the Swifs, Dutch, and Englihh, faved the liberties of two; 
he, in fine, to whom mankind owe the fingular fpeStacle of a 
morarchy,-in which the monarch derives a degree of greatnefs 
- and fecurity from the freedom of his people, which treafures 
and arms cannot beftow on other princes ; and that ata time 
when military governments are extending their ftrides Over 
every other part of Europe, there is ftill one country left, in 
which itis worth the while of a man to wifh to live.”” And, 
attending to events which immediately preceded the clofe of 
his life, they obferved, ** That the laft treaty which he figned 
was the fecond’grand alliance : that the laft appointment which 
he made of & General, and Ambaffador to conduét that alliance, 
was of the Bar! of Marlborough, becaufe he knew the fuperiority 
tt his talents for war and negociation, though he liked not 
- the man, and had received ceep injuries from him ; that the 
daft charter which he was to have figned, and which was figned 
by his fucceflor immediately after his death, was the chaster 
. uniting 
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uniting the two Eaft India Companies into the prefent great 
one; that the laft act of Parliament which he paffed, completed 
the fecurity of the Hanover fucceflion, often preffed for by him 
before : that the la(t meflage which he fent to Parliament, v. ‘ien 
he was in a manner expiring, five days before his déath, +. as to 
recommend an anion, twice recommended by him to Parlia- 
ment before, between the two parts of the ifland, which doubled 
the ftrength of both, by difabling their enemies to make ad 
vantage of their diffentions : and that his la‘t {peech to Par- 
liament was one of the nobleft that ever was {poke by a Britith 
prince.” 





THE DANGERS OF DELAY, 
By Joun Girrorp, £yg. 
( Continued from page 571, and concluded. J 


AVING thus endeavoured to imprefs the moral which I 

meant to convey, and which was my {cle inducement to 

the prefent narration, I might with propriety refign the pen ; 

but, for the gratification of the reader’s curiofity, | thal! proceed 
to a brief relation of the fequel. 

When I left Mrs. Villars, as foon as the agitation of my 
mind had fufficiently fubfided to admit of cool reflection, I 
refolved on the beft mode of infli€ting a punithment, in a finall 
degree adequate to his crime, on the bafe defpoiler of Louifa’s 
honour. In purfuit of which, on the following day I repaired 
to his parifh, in order to make fome previous enquiries re{peCting 
his general character and conduct. In my way to the houfe of 
a merchant, to whom I addreffed myielf for that purpofe, 
I pafled by the church, at the door of which was affembled a 
concourfe of people ; and hearing a geueral murmur of dife 
content, I ftopped to enquire the caafe. They informed me 
that, the preceding evening, at the hour appointed hy the rece 
tor, the corpfe of a poor man, who died in the parith, !\ad been 
brought thither for interment ; but that, after waiting an hour 
and a half, no clergyman appearing, they had been compelled 
to reconvey the corpfe to the place from whence they brought 
it : that, by the rector’s {pecial appointment, they had again 
brought the corpfe for interment, aod had theo beeo waiting 
an hour for his arrival, At this infant the reverend hypocrite 
approached, The branching curls, and other coxcomical appene 
dages of his well-drefled head, proclaimed the caufe of this 
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fafhionable delay. Curjofity induced me to follow him into 
the church, whither he went to put on his furplice. The book 
was open. He had placed himfelf at the head of the folemn 
proceffion, and was about to commence the fervice; but the 
cle:k whifpering fomething in his tar, the book was inftantly 
clofed, the furplice fripped off, and the worthy prieft prepar- 
ing toretire with indignant precipitati on, when he was ftopped 
by the people who attended the corpfe. Something like a 
fcoffie enfued. On enquiry, I found that the friends of the 
deceafed, having been put to an additional expence by the exe 
traordinary attendance of the undertaker and his men,in cone 
fequence of the rector’s failure to obferve his appointment the 
preceding evening, had not fufficient to pay the fees; and 
though but a few thillings were wanting, he refolutely perfifted 
in his refufal to bury the corpfe. This intelligence raifed my 
indignation too high for reftraint: I made my way through 
the crowd, which, by this time, was confiderably increafed ; 
and telling the widow of the deceafed, who, in a pofture of 
humble fepplication, was entreating the obdurate prieit to proe 
ceed, that 1 would difcharge the fees, took out my pocket-book, 
and thus addrefled him, ina voice fufficiently loud to be diftin@lly 
heard by the furrounding multitude, whofe eyes were now in- 
tently fixedon me—** As I ama ftrangerto yeu, Sir, my fimple 
promife to diicharge the fees may not be fufficient : therefore, 
take this note, (offering the note which I had received from 
Mrs. Villars,) «* that, I believe will fuffice to——” Here he 
interrupted me with an air of haughty fupercilioufnefs, to telt 
me that I muft addrefs myfelf to his clerk ; who now ftepped’ 
forward.—‘* Well, then, fince you, Sir,” {peaking to the clerk, 
are the rector’s treafurer—though, I truft, not the pander 0 
his guilty pleafures—take this note for fifteen pounds ; and tell 
him, it is the note which yefterday he had the bafenefs to offer 
to a virtuous young lady, for the villainous purpofe of feductions 
Yes, good .people,” addrefling myfelf to the crowd, ** your 
worthy paflor may well be rigid in the exaétion of fees which 
cuftom, in defpite of reafon and humanity, enables him to 
demand alike from the poor as the rich, when the momentary 
gratification of his fenfaal enjoyments is attended with fuch 
conficerable expence.” And then gave the note to the clerk; 
and with ita few shillings for the payment of the fees ; 
leaving the reftor petrified with aftonifhment, and compelled to 
Begin the fervice, as the only mode of filencing the clamours of 
his congregation. ; 

I next went to the merchant, to make my enquiries. From 


him I learnt, that Mr. Jones, the rector, had been eee 
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his parents for trade. With this view, he was tound appren- 
tice to a mechanick in the city, who failed before he had ferved 
his time : that, foon after, he had fet up bofinefs himfelf; but, 
from imprudence ‘and mifmanagement, followed his matfter’s 
example. He, however, contrived to fave fomething from the 
wreck ; with which he repaired to Oxford, atid entered himfelf 
@ commoner ; where, though his ignorance expofed him to the 
ridicule of his fellow-ftudents, he remained ‘fome time, but was 
tefufed his degree. How he had obtained orders, he knew 
not ; but he knew that he had a living in Glouceferhire, 
where he had fo far infinuated himfelf inte the good graces of 
a gentleman’s daughter,in the neighbourhood, as to prevail on 
her to accompany him to Scotland. With a fmall fortune, 
which his wife poflefled independent of tier father, he parchafed 
a living in Heréfordfhire ; bat the pléafures of a country life 
having no charms ‘for a man who was without refources in his 
own mind, he had’ lately exchanged ‘his living for that he now 
poffeffed. His wife, difguited with his indiference, had, a few 
weeks before, left him, to live with her father. 

When he firftcame to London to take poffeffion of his liviag, 
thioking it neceffary to add to his. confequence by a degree, 
he enclofed a draft to the benevolent and philanthropick Saciety 
of Aberdeen ; who, ever ready charitably to adminifter to 2 
man’s wants without invefligating his merits, by return of poft 
fent him a doétor’s degree, drawn out in due form. Since his 
refidence in the parith, he had been grofsly inattentive to his 
duty. A few nights before, a neighbour’s wife being at the 
point of death, the hufband had fent for him, to pray by her? 
but he returned foran  anfwer, that he was jait going out, 
having an indifpenfable engagement, and could not pofibly 
waiton her till hisretara. This engzgement proved to be aq 
aflembly. He concluded his account by telling me, thet he haa 
vainly endeavoured to conciliate refpect by concealing profound 
ignorance under affected pompofity. ° 

I thanked the merchant for his information ; and immee 
diately waited on the bifhop of the diocefe, to whom'I related 
the whole of Mr. Jones’s conduct to Louifa, without a come 
ment. The revercnd prelate, with unaffected piety, exprefied 
his abhorrence. of the deed; but wifely refuled to take any 
decifive ep for punifhing its author, till he had duly invettiga= 
ted the matter, ‘*/ If,” faid he,-** there be a man fo deeply 
corrupted, as to refift the tenets of a religion whofe dottrine it is 
his duty toexplain and elucidate—a dottrine whofe energetick 
force mutt tisike-convidtion to the plainelt underitandia,, and 
whofe parity mult command eftecm from the molt hardened— 
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he is a proper obje&t of exemplary punifhment, If fuch a man 
be permitted to continue the exereife of thofe funétions which 
fhould only be difcharged by the virtuous and pious, the facred 
cavfe of religion muft indeed be injured, as the prevalence of 
example is rong : but the removal and punifhment of an un- 
worthy minifier muft have a contrary effect, by cemonitrating 
the vigilance and attention of thofe whom the laws have a 
pointed guardians of the Church. Could haman perverfity 
forefeen, its evil effets might be avoided ; but it is impoffible 
toread the heart of man. While hypocrify can impofe, ini- 
quity may thrive; but, fooner or later, the mak maf fall, 
the progrefs of guilty fuccefs be impeded, and punifhment 
incurred.” 

I took my leave of the learned prelate, after giving him ail 
the information in my power onthe fabje& of my vifit; and, 
foon after, had the fatisfa&tion of hearing that Mr. Jones was 
deprivec of his living, and incapacitated from officiating asa 
clergyman. 

My vifits to Mrs. Villars and her lovely daughter became 
frequent. To make them fome trifling amends for pat mif- 
fortunes, I refolved to fecure them from. the future frowns of 
Fate, by placing them ina ftate of independent comfort : and 
’ accordingly purchafed aw adequate annuity, which I compelled 
them to accept. Buti had the unfpeakable mortification to 
find all my endeavours toconfole Louifa fruitlefs and vain : 
that exquifite fenfibility, which had betrayed her to dithonour, 
now adied asa flow-confuming fire, which dried the warm 
channels of her heart, withered the fair blofloms of youth, and 
reduced her, haple(s vidtim | to an untimely grave. 

The painful thorn of Remorfe fill rankles in my bofom ; 
nor has the lenient hand of Time been able to blunt its 
keennefs. 





An INTERESTING TRIAL. 


N June 11, 1788, in the Court of Common Pleas, a 
O queftion was determined of confiderable importance to 
the poor peafantry of this kingdom. It was a point referved 
for the judgement of the Court upon an action of trefpafs. 
The queftion was, ** Whether the indigent neceffitous poor have 
aright, by law, to glean atrer harveft ?” 

Phe learned Judges (excepting Mr. Jaflice Gould) faid, there 
Was no pofitive law or ufage wpon which a right to glean —_ 
e 
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be ‘afcertained. The foil and the: enlture. belonged to the 
farmer, and he had an exclofive claim to alfthe ‘fruits of his 
own foil, The permiflion of the poor to glean, was merely an 
act of humanity oa the part of thé farmer.’ dt was obligatory 
only with refpeét to his own confcience, but could not be 
claimed as a right 3-for where the law -gives-a rigtit, it always 
prowides a remedy for the violation of. that:right.;. but, no 
ation :or profecution could be maintained againit the farmer for 
refufing the gleanings. 997 lar 

The-learned Jadges. then replied to the arguments that had 
been formerly adduced in fapport. of the right of the poor; 
from the law of Mofes, Leviticus, chap. 23.-=‘* And when ye 
reap the harveft of your land, thou fhalt not make clean rid- 
dance of the corners of thy field ; when thou reapeft, neither 
fhals chou gather any. gleanings of thy harveft : thou fhale leave 
them anto the poor aad che ftranger,’’ 

The Jaw of .Mofés, the learned Judges obferved, in this.ine 
flance, was not obligatory on the Chriftian difpenfation, but 
was a Jewith regulation, made under cit¢umftances peculiar td 
their own political, goverament. By the Chriftian fyitem, the 
fuccour.of she poor was-recommended as a work of religious 
charity, , but theses was no temporal. law to compel aman to 
exercife. the virtues of charity ; every. man’s confcience, in 
this .refpect, fhould be his own law. If an ufage had ever 
prevailed to compel the farmer to give the gleanings to the poor 
for seeis follenance, the 45th of Elizabeth bad altered the laws 
ay by that afta parochial provifion was. made for their better 
fupport. 

After many. othet learned. obfervations, the Jadges were of 
opinion, that the gleanings were the property of the farmer, 
as hig own produétive indultry’; aed that therefore the poor had 
no right by law to glean. 

Mr. Juitice Gould regretted, that he was under the neceflity 
of , difering..from. the learned Chief Jultice on the prefeat 
queition. He then adduced a number of {trong arguments in 
iupport of the right of the poor, both'from the Law of Mofes; 
and ufage, which he faid was coeval with the Conititution. He 
cited a number of learned authorities ia fepport of his opinion, 
and particularly Sir Matthew. Hale, Gilbert, and Judge Black« 
flone.. The Old Tettament, he contended, being auited: with 
the New, was obligatory, and formed part of theiaw of the land. 
Hie concluded a learned ipeech, by giving his opinion ia favout 
of the right to glean, 

Vou, XI, 285. 4B The 
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The Tendency of Hiftory to firengthen the Sentiments of 
Virtue, illuftrated by many beautiful Examples. 


[From Dr. Priefiley’s Leftures on Hiftory.] 


HAT the tendency of an acquaintance with hiftory is to 

ftrengthen the fentiments of virtue, will be evident, if 

we confider in what manner virtuous impreflions are actually 

made upon the mind. How do we acquire a love for virtue ; 

but by frequently viewing it in thofe points of light in which it 

appears defirabie to us, and in a fituation of mind in which no 
bias is laid upon us in favour of vice ? 

It cannot be denied by any who maintain that virtue is its 
own fofficient reward in this life, that even a juft and well-con- 
conduéted knowledge of the world would have this happy effect, 
It is only a partial acquaintance with it, feeing things in an 
unfair point of light, and with minds prejudiced by profpects 
of pleafure, intereft, or falfe notions of honour, that prevents 
that happy confequence from taking place univerfally. Now, 
to ftudy hiitory is to come at the knowledge of the world in the 
moft favourable circumftances Hiflorians are the belt guides 
and tutors we can take with us in our travels, They fhow us 
the whole of tranfactions and characters, before a partial view 
of them can have had time to make any unfavourable im- 
prefions om our minds; and all the reflections they make 
mpon men and things are uniformly diftated by a fenfe of virtue 
and honour, .Even Machiavel himfelf, though his very name 
conveys the idea of bafenefs and villainy as a politician, dif- 
covers, as Mr. Hume obferves, true fentiments of virtue in his 
Hiflory of Florence. 

In fuch company, and in the hands of fuch able and faithful 
conduétors, what reafon have we to be alarmed to fee our friends 
introduced ‘to a knowledge of mankind ? There is certainly a 
great difference, between a perion’s being admitted to fee the 
figure which Alexander the Great, or Charles XII, made at the 
head of their conqueits; to view the court af Dionyfus, of 
Nero, or of Lewis AiV. in all their iplendour, and feeing the 
figare their whole lives make in the annals of hiftory. 

In the former fituation the uncautioos mind of a young man 
might be in danger of being captivatec with ¢.e charms of ame 
bition, veluptuoufneis, or magnificence ; but looking upon the 
fame objecis from the more advantageous fi:uation in which 
hillory places us, we mult certainly be equally ftruck with their 
vanity and folly, and conceivea difgult and averfiza to - 
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It is with the knowledge of the world as Pope fays it is 
with learning, ; 


Here {maller draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely fobers us again. 


The only reafon why a young perfon cannot be fafely trufted 
with viewing the vices, as well as the virtaes, that are in the 
world is that, if left to himfelf in real life, vice may be fo cir 
cumftanced, as to be but too inviting to his unexperienced mind. 
Bat in hiftory vice never appears tempting. Indeed, whatever 
be the difpofition of hiftorians themfelves, if they give a faithful 
view of things, as they have really come to pa(s, they cannot 
help giving a reprefentation favourable to virtue. So confiftent 
is the order of divine providence, that, if the fcheme be fairly 
and compleatly reprefented, we may depend upon it that nothing 
will be exhibited from which it may be fairly concluded, that 
vice is eligible upon the whole, 

Contrary, therefore, to what may be apprehended from a 
promifeuous acquaintance with the world, through the glais of 
hiftory, vices may be viewed as fafely as virtues. Nay, they 
both equally teach wifdom and good morals. It is even im- 
poffible to fay which of them inculcate the important leffon with 
more force. The exceffes of a Nero, and the goodnefs of a 
Marcus Aarelius, have the fame good effect in hiftory. 

Thus it appears by arguing as it were a priori, from the lights 
in which charaéters and events are feen in hiftory, that it mut 
have an effect that is favourable to virtue. I thall now de- 
monftrate the fame thing more particularly, by thowiag what 
fcenes hiflory aétually exhibits that have this happy tendency. 

In the firlt place, hiftory by difplaying the fentiments and 
condu& of truly great men, and thofe of a contrary character, 
tends to infpire us with a tafte for folid glory and real greatnefs; 
and convinces us that it does not confiit in what the generality 
of mankind are fo eager in the purfuit of, 

We can never imagine, if we derive our inftru@ion from 
hiftory, that true greatnefs confilts in riches ; when we fee that 
fome of the moft diftinguifhed characters in the annals of man- 
kind were formed, and lived, in poverty ; men who fhewed 
their contempt of riches by refuling to improve the opportoni« 
ties they had of amafling wealth. Not to mention Cincinnatus, 
Fabricius, and other Romans in'the early ages of that city, 
honoured for their poverty, but who had no opportunity of ace 

quiring what we fhould call riches; Scipio Amilianus, who 
4E2 might 
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might have engrofled almoft all. the wealth of Carthage, never 
made a fingle acquifition in all his life. 

The great Philopemen generally went in a very plain drefs, 
and without any fervant or attendants. The Emperors, Nerva, 
Trajan, Antonious, and Aorelius, fold their palaces, their gold 
and filver plate, their valaable furniture, and all the fuperfluities 
they could difpenfe with, which their prédeceffors had heaped 
up, and banifhed all expences and delicacies from their tables 
with the greateft feverity. 

Thefe princes, together with Vefpafian, Pertinax, Alexander 
Severus, Claudigs the Second, and Tacitus, who were raifed to 
the empire by their merit, and whom all ages have admired as 
the greateft and the beft of princes, were ever fond of the 
greateft plainnels in their apparel, furniture and outward ap- 
pearance. ‘The ruins of Adrian’s country feat are fill to be 
feen, and it does not appear to have exceeded the bigae(s of onc 
of ourcommon houfes, Even Auguftes himfelf, duriag a reign 
of pear 50 years, never changed his apartment, or furniture, 
We fee the fame juft turn of thinking in the famous Cornelia, 
daughter of the great Scipio. When a lady of her acquaintance 
defired very importunately to fce her toilet, the deferred fatis~ 
fyipg her curiofity till her children, who were: the famous 
Gracchi, came from fchool, and then only faid &x / bec orna- 
wenia mea Lunt T befe are my ornaments. 

When temperance, frogality and a juft fenfe of greatnefs are 
graced with fuch names as thefe] have mentioned, fhall we be 
in danger of abandoning ourfelves to excefs in imitation of the 
infamous Nero, whofe goldem palace, Herodian fays, was as 
Jarge as ail the reft of the city of Rome, and whole extrava- 
£20ce in other refpects was in proportion. to it; of Caligula, of 
the beaflly Commodus, or the mad Heliogabalus 2. Do we ad- 
ynire Loculius the more tor the idea that Cicero gives us of his 
expeniive table ? Or can we think Mare Antony to be com- 
mended for having a fucceffion of grand entertainments always 
ready, that whenever he was ciipofed to cat he might never 
wait half an hour? 

Can we think that honours and preferment conflitute trne 
greatnefs, when we {ce in hiftory that the moft worthy mea 
have generally declined them ? Tacitus and Probus, who did fo 
much honour to their lations, were both advanced to the empire 
againgt their inclinations ; and in how much fairer a point of 
light do their characters fland than that of thofe fons of am- 
bition, who waded through feas of blood to come at it ? 

' ‘The extravagances of Alexander the Great in killing his bef 
friends, the crusities of the Spagiards in America, the ruin of 
Sweden 
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Sweden by Charles XII. are certainly more ‘proper to thew:the 
folly and madnefs of unbounded ambition, than their: victories 
are to dazzle -our-minds with their glare. - How we regret that 
unhappy. turn of mind when we conficer what valuable meme 
bers of fociety their abilities would have rendered {uch men.as 
Julius Cefar, and Pompey, had they jointly employed.them to 
saife the glory of their country ; and that the expences of Lewis 
XIV. in-preparations for deftru€tion, were more than {yfficient 
to have founded many numerous colonies, and to have put them 
into a floerithing-condition. 

Nothing fo ‘etfeftually cures a man of the abfurd pride of 
birth and family as feeing fome of the greateft men in hifory, 
fach as Tamerlane, Cardinal Ximenes, and Pope Sixtus the Fifth, 
rife. from Jow beginnings ; and we are always charmed to fee 
truly great men, who were poffefled of the advantages of birth, 
wave all pretences to merit‘on that account.. Even Vefpafian 
laughed at thofe who pretended to derive his defcent from 
Hercules. 

An exceffive paffion for fame,as an end of ation, reduces a 
man very low im the light of hiftory. How much does the 
letter which Cicero wrote.to Lugceius, and which, unfortunately 
for him, yet remains (io which he almoft infitts upon his praif- 
ing him at the expence of truth, in the hiflory of his confulthip) 
fink that great man in our efteem., On the contrary, how pro= 
digioufly does the character of Cato rife upon us by afew 
words of Salluft, Ma/uit efe, quam videri, bonus > He raiber 
chofe to be than 10 Jeem good. And the vanity of Nero 
vpon his excelling in mufic, and of Commodus on his dexterity 
in killing wild beafts, completely expofes the affectation of exe 
celling in what is out of the proper {phere. The fame maxim 
isconveyed by Philip, when he afked his fon Alexander, if he 
was not afhamed to playon a moufical iniirument fo well as he 
did, 

In how different a light do thofe mcn appear in hiftory who 
are greedy to engrofs all praife tothemfelves, and thofe who 
contribute heartily to the reputation of others ? An initance of 
the former we fee in Claudius, who made an idle expeditioa to 
finifhythe conqueft of Britaia ; of the latterin M. Aurelius, 
who deniea himfelf the pleafure of attendiog his filter Lucilla 
(whom he married to L. Verus) iato the ef left his prefeace 
jhould give a check to the growing reputation of his foa-ine 
law, and feem to draw upon himfelf the honour of patting an 
end to an important war, to the other’s prejudice, And biltory 


does the moft ample retompence to thoie who have generoally 
facrifived 
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facrificed their own repatation to the public good. Thus Fae 
bius Maximus, to his immortal honour, notwithftanding the 
provoking infults he received from Minucius, refcued him from 
the hands of Hannibal, fetting afide his re/entment, and conful- 
ting only his zeal for the intereft of his country. 

We conceive more clearly what true greataefs of mind is, at 
the fame time that our hearts are more filled with admiration 
of it, and born with a ftronger paifion for it, by a fimple 
narration of fome incidents in hiftory, than by the moft elaborate 
and philofophically exact defcription of it. What can give us 
aclearer idea of the noble fentiments of ftri€t honour and 
integrity than marfhal Turenne’s refufing a fum of money, 
which was offered him if he would not march his army through 
a Certain territory, becaufe he had not intended to march thac 
way ? Does not every perfon’s heart ftrongly feel the fentiments 
of benevolence, when he hears the good Titus exclaiming that 
he had Jof a day, becaufe he had done no perfon a good office 
init? 

[To be concluded in our next.] 


n 





Humorous Letter on the Uje of Metaphors in Poetry, ads 
dreffed to Gregory Griffin, of the College of Eton, E/y. 
the Author of the Microcofm, a periodical Paper. 


Zeer perfon who has now the honour to addrefs you is a 
member of a community who, by the courtefy of Eng- 
Jand, are like the Raccals of Turkey,” collectively involved ia 
the moft indifcriminate ridicule, the molt comprehenfive coa- 
tempt ; I fay, collectively, Sir, becaufe individually we are 
allowed to have no exiftence ; the wicked waggery of the world, 
judging nine weavers and nine taylors requifite to the formation 
of aman. Yes, Sir, to fo high a pitch have they carried the 
difre(pe&t in which thefe profeffions are heid, that, in the eyes of 
** the many,” (as the poet call them) to addrefs a man by the 
appellation either of weaver or taylor, implies not only, as 
formerly, a refle&ion on his horfemanfhip, but on his perfonal 
courage, and even his perfonal exiftence. 

I, Sir, am a weaver; I feel for the injured dignity of my 
profeffion ; and, fince, thanks to my own genius, and two years 
and an half of education at an academy on Tower-Hill, I have 
a very 
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a very decent acquaintance with the claffics; that is, I know 
them all by name, and can tell Greek when I fee it, any day 
in the week ; and fince, as far as Shakefpeare’s plays and all the 
monthly magazines go, I have a very pretty fhare of Englith 
book learning ; from thefe confiderations, Mr. Griffin, I shiak 
myfelf qualified to contend, not for the atility and refpectability 
only, but for the honour of the art of weaving. Tayloriag, 
asit is fecondary to weaving, will of courfe partake of the 
fruits of my labours; as, in afferting the dignity of the one, 
I maintain the credit of the other. 

Tothis end, Mr. Griffin, I fhall not appeal to the candour 
of my readers, but fhall provoke their judgment; I hall wor 
folicit their indulgence, but, by the force of demonftration, 
will claim their affent to my opioion. 

Poetry, Sir, is univerfally allowed to be the firft and noble 
of the arts and. fciences ; infomuch, that itis the opinion of 
critics that am epic poem is the greateft work che human mind 
is capable of bringing to perfection, If then I can prove thar 
the art of weaving is, in any degree, analogous to the art of 
poetry ; if this analogy has been allowed by the whole tribe of 
critics, fo far that, in fpeaking of the latter, they have ufed 
the terms of the former, and have paffed judgment on the 
works of the poet inthe language of the manufacturer; nay, 
if poetry herfelf has condefcended to imitate the expreffions, 
and to adopt the technical terms, into her own vocabulary ; 
then may I {urely hope that the fanétion of criticifm may chale 
lenge the refpect and the flattery of poetry (for imitation is 
the higheft degree of flattery) may claim the admiration of 
mankind. voy 

Firft, then, with regard to criticifm. To felect a few exam- 
ples from a multitude of others, are we not entertained in the 
works of Longinus and the Gentleman’s Magazine, with des 
le€table differtations on the weaving of plots, and the inter- 
weaving of epifodes? Are we not continually informed that the 
author unravels the web of his intrigue, er breaks the thread of 
his narrasion? Befides thefe, a friend of mine, a great etymolo- 
gift, has affured me that bombaft and bombafin originally {pring 
from the fame root ; and tuitain, every body knows, is a term 
applied indifferently to paflages in poetry, or materials for a pair 
of breeches. So fimilar is conlidered the fkill employed in 
the texture of an epic poem and a piece of broad cloth; fo 
parallel the qualifications requifite to throw the thattle and guide 
the pen. 

I was nota little pleafed the other day to find, in the critique 
gf one of the molt eminent writers of the prefent day, tue 
works 
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works of a favoarite poet ftyled a tiflue. An idea then occuf+ 
red to me, fuggelted perhaps by miy partiality for-my profeffion, 
which I am not without fome faint hope of one day feeing ac- 
complifhed. 

By a little labour and ingenvity it tight farely. Be difcoveréd 
that the works of different authors beara confiderable affinity 
(like. this of the tiffue) to the different prodadctions of the loom. 
Phus; toenumerate a few inftancés, without any regard to chfo- 
nological order, might not the flowery ‘{moothnels of Pope be 
aptly enough compared to flowéred fattin ? Might not the com- 
pofition of ‘ali the poets laurefite, anciént and modérn, be very 
properly .termed princes ftuff ? And who wodld difpute the title 
of. Homer to everlafiing ? For Shakefpear, indeed, [am at a lofs 
for a comparifon, unlefs [-fhould: liken him to thofe'thor filks 
which vary the. brightnch of their hues idto a multitude ‘of dif- . 
ferent lights and fades. And, would orthography allow of the 
pun, | might fay: that there are few poets but would ‘be proad 
to be thought worthy of the green bays. 

For proof of the efe which poetry makes of the weaver’s 
dictionary, vide ten thoufand odes on {pring, where you may 
catch the fragrance of the damatk rofe ; fiften to the rattling of 
the filken foliage ; or lie extended with a liftlefs languor, pil- 
lowing your head upon the velvet ntead ; to fay nothing of 
paiure’s oom, which is fet to work regularly on the firit of May, 
to weave variegated carpets for the lawns and Jandfcapes. Now, 
Mr. Grifin, thefe fimilitoudes, though very pretty and very 
a propos, 1 own | am not perfettly fatisfied with. The Genoefe 
certainly excel us inthe article of. welvets ; and-French filks are 
by many people far preferred for elegance to any of Englifh 
manuilaclure. 

I appeal then to you, Mr. Griffin, if thefe allofions would not 
be mech more delightful to Britith ears if they tended to pro- 
mote iuch manufactures as are more peculiafly our own, The 
Georgics of Virgil, let me tell you, Sir, have been fufpe&ted by 
fome people to have been written with a political as well as 
poetical view ;. for the purpofe of converting the victorious 
ipirits of the Roman foldiery from the love of war, and the 
feverity of military hardthips, to the milder occupations of 
peace, and the more profitable employments of agricultures 
durely equally fuccefsful would be the endeavours of our poets 
i they would boldly extirpate from their writiogs every fpecies 
ot. tcreign manufacture, and adopt in their ftead materials from 
the probe looms of their countrymen, 

Surely we bave a variety which would fuit all fubjets and all 
deic:iptions 5. aor Go 1 deipair, if this letter has the ee 
iCtts 
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fect, but I thall prefently fee landf{capes beautifully diverfified 
with (all duc deference being paid to alliteration) plains of 
pluth, paftures of poplin, downs of dimity, vallies of velverets, 
and meadows of Manchefter. How glorioufly novel would this 
be! how patriotically poetical an innovation! which no‘hing 
but bigotted prejudice could objeét to, nothing bat difaffection 
to the interefts of the country could difapprove. 

Excufe me, Sir, if I have detained you beyond the ufual 
limits of a letter ona fabjeétin which I am fo deeply interefted. 
Pardon, Sir, the partiality of an old man to the profeffion of 
his youth: and, O! Mr. Griffin, may your amufing paper be 
the means of effectually refcuing from unmerited ridicule 
and illiberal contempt an art which has added a cleainefs and 4 
polith to the remarks of criticifm, and has clothed the cone 
ceptions of poetry in the language of metaphor ; an art inferior 
to none but thofe which have fo frequently and fo fuccefsfully 
borrowed its affiftance ; nor even to them, unlefs it can be 
— that that which provides the neceflaty raiment for the 

y thould yield to thofe which are but the fources of amufe« 
ment to the mind. 

I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
H. HOMESPUN. 





THOUGH we are far from agreeing in opinion with the wri- 
ter of the following letter, yet, as the fubjedt of it is a popu- 
lar one, and he profteffes to narrate circumitances that came 
within his own knowledge, we apprehend the infertion of it 
will not offend any of our readers. 


THOUGHTS ON THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
Tothe PRINTER of the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER, 


SIR, 
Wr refpeét to abolifhing the flave trade, {6 miuch at 


prefent the topic of converfation, if I may be allowed 
any judgment in the matter, it cannot be done with any degree 
of propriety : It will deprive us of a great fource of wealth by 
laying watfte the greateft part of our plantations in the Weit In4 
dies, as they muft be abandoned in time if a regulaf fupplycans 
not be had to cultivate the land and work the fugar mills ; asd 
fio fet of then, from any nation whatfoever, are more or fo welf 
Voi, XI. 285. 4 F adapted 
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adapted to the fervice. From my own thoughts, or whatI ever 
could learn there (having been in the Weft Indies feverad years), 
[am led to confider that country as, in fome meafure, an 
afylum for them; for, were they not taken away from their op- 
preflive princes or mafters, death would be inevitable and im- 
mediate, 

I do not conceive their fitaation in the Weft Indies to be any 
worfe than that of a common labouring perfon in England, if 
fo bad ; for having had the care of feveral hundreds for fome 
years, I can teftify from my own knowledge, that they do not 
work fo many hours in a day, nor days in a week, as the Eng 
lith labourer, neither have they that care on their minds that the 
others have. Their families too and themfelves are provided 
for in their way as well, or better, in general, than in their 
own country, or the poor in this; and thofe that are induftrious 
get money from the land, and permiffion is given them to keep 
hogs and fowls, which fome poffefs in numbers, befides moneys 
As foon as it is dark they retura home from their labour, and 
do not ftay almoff till midnight to work, and then get up long 
before day, in order to fupport themfelves and families. The 
negroes return with chearfulnefs to their huts, where, in a large 
{pot of ground, many acres are appropriated to their amufe- 
ments, Here they aflociate together, and enjoy themfelves, by 
beating the cotta, and playing tneir other inftruments of mufick, 
in dancing, &c. 

In the boiling feafon, when the mills are kept all day and 
night at work, from the firft day of the week to the laft, which 
is ufual where I have been (though in fome of the iflands they 
cool their coppers every night), no one is oppreffed ; for every 
individual while at work is permitted to take refrefhment, and 
is relieved every twelve hours, and fometimes in lefs, and after- 
wards allowed fufficient time to get proper aliment and tepote, 
They do not retarn from their work ia that peafive mood the 
poor in general do in this country, full of perplexity about the 
lowne(s of their wages, and how they fhall bring up their nume- 
rous families, in confequence of which they can fcarcely fleep 
et give any relief to nature. Thefe fubjects of anxiety are ba- 
nifhed from under the Torrid Zone. 

If then we do not with to abridge the finances of this coun- 
try, which we cannot afford to do, the emancipation of the 
flaves mult be dropped: Not that I ama friend to flavery ; far 
from it ; buc 1 am convinced the part of the world I have been 
in cannot do without them. There are, ro coubt, fome un- 
fecling mailers who take advantage of their fituation, and ufe 
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them worie than they ought (which I hopethe legiflature will in 
future prevent), but none nearly fo cruel as has been reprefented 
by the generality of writers on the fubjec. 

The prefent cade of negro Jaws, I believe, are very good, 
but abufed as our’s are ; amendments might, however, be made 
with great advantage. One claufe in them fays, a negro muft 
fuffer death if he runs away from his matter, and is abfent for 
the {pace of three years. A negro on an eftate or which I lived 
was gone for that period. He came home, and was forgiven. 
Shortly after he run away again, and was again forgiven. 
Nothing but the humanity of the owner prevented the execu 
tion of the law, for it enaéts that reftitution fhall in that cafe be 
made to the owner, to the value of the negro. I have feena 
black tried for ftabbing another. He had as fair a trial asa 
white could expect for the fame crime, and would not have 
been convicted but for fuch words and actions as would have 
caft his feperiors, 

If they were poffeffed of their liberty I am fare they would 
lounge away their time in idlenefs, and plunder any one whom 
they could overpower ; fuch feems to me to be their difpofition. 
One in ten of them would not improve freedom, if they pofs 
fefled it. I have had ocular demonitration of ‘many receiving 
their enlargement, fum incidents not material to mention, 
who would have been much Detter off if they had contiaucd in 
their former ftate of ‘fervitude 

One citate [ lived on had no more than 70 femajes to 400 
males, and that difproportion raa through che country with 
which I was acquainted; and, from the belt intormation [ could 
get, I believe ic does the fame through the whole of the iflands 
in the Welt Indies, Owing to tnis circumitance, and the feae 
foning, and the ravages of many diforders incident to the iflands, 
too many are carried off every year co admit that country to be 
kept in the perfection it now is, it fuccour is not received 
from Africa, or fome other port where the negro race of mane 
kind live. 

1 thould be happy to find a prohibition of marriages between 
them and whites take place, ia order to prevent Tlagreesbie 
coniequences, 

Lhave known negroes go from the Welt Indies with their maf- 
ters and return again, when they had the choice of ttaying or 
returning, but they preferred a iiate of fervitude there to one in 


Englana,. 
E, B. 


Bridport, June 12,178. 
42 Anfwer 
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4afwer, by F. Richards, of Plymouth, to Amicus’s Rebus, 
inferted March 17. 


%7 OUR firft with pleafure folve I can, 
Fox I proteft tis SHERIDAN ; 

And if your fecond’s join’d with art, 

HASTINGS with eafe it will impart. 


We have received the like anfwer from W. Befty, Anfty, 
Wilts; W. Goodden and W. Baker, Somerton; J. Batkerville, 
T. Cole, and R. G. Jemmeti, Plymouth; and W. Paul, 
Glackdown. ; 





Anjfwer, by F. Cox, of Bridport, to Amjcus’s Rebus, ine 
Jferted March 24. 
TERNE, in fympathetic ftrain, 
S Laments the wretch opprefs’d with pain ; 
And makes the tender tear to flow 
By reprefenting fcenes of woe. 


We have received the like anfwer from T, Cole, J. Richards, 
and J. Bafkerville, Plymouth; J. Goole, St. Breock ; P. Gove, 
a and J. Wheadon, of Mr. Quant’s fchool, Hinton St. 

: corgee : 





4 QUESTI ON, by WY. Virgo, of Bridport. 


A BREWER has a conical vat, ftanding on the Jeaft 

end, and containing 2069.44545 ale gallons; its 
al:itude is 120 inches, the diameter as 121.6: in the 
bottom there is a hole, through which it emits (with the 
greateft velocity) 2-3ds of a gallon in a fecond, Ree 
quired the time of exhaufting the whole, 





4n ENIGMA, by W. Baker, of Scmerton. 


IKE lofty cedars fraught with vernal pride, 
L Or tow’ring oaks with fhady branches wide ; 
Or when rude Boreas doth tremendous blow, 

And craggy rocks and plains are clad with frow— 
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Expos’d to view I ftand, in rural plight, 

Nor roam by day, nor refuge feek by night 5 
But with expanded, complicated arms, 

I dare Jove’s thunder, and bold Neptune’s ftorms. 
When Ceres ftores her bounteous crops of corn, 
Within fome ambient cell or country barn, 
The loon doth oft implore my friendly aid, 
Though with ingratitade my labour’s paid. 
Brifk gales on me effectually prevail, 

Like to the mariner’s unfurled fail ; 

So I my tracklefs courfe am wont to fteer, 
Until the ruitic curbs my iwift career ; 

Then as a thief, entirely bent on fpoil, 

With glee he feizes all my meed of toil, 
Which, by his art, doth curioufly refine, 

And then conveys it to a burning clime. 

Ye bards who weekly ken this pamphlet o’er, 
My name and portrait by thefe hints explore ; 
Aad whilft my theme you copioofly review, 

My grateful thanks will be fincerely due. 





4 CHARADE, éy R. Dymond, Exeter. 


Peaceful dwelling doth my frit appear ; 
My fecond is a meafure, I declare : 
Thefe two anited, you will quickly find 
A foreign plant that’s ufefal to mankind. 


EEEPEESEEEEE SEEPS TEEPE SES 


In anfwer to feveral corre/pondents who complain of the non- 
infertion of their communications, we beg leave to obferve, that we 
wifb to oblige all our corre/pondents as much as we can with prow 
priety ; that we make it a rule to give the preference to the beft 
anjwers, Fc. among the many we receive; and that if any pieces 
Of poetry that are fent do not appear, the reafon is, that their authors 
have not taken fufficient pains to render their productions ft for 
publication.—T be omiffion of the names of corre/pondents who have 
Jint anfwers to enigmas, Sc. is occafioned by their not coming to 
hand in time, as we wife to mention all that we receive early 
enough, 
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ODE TO FANCY, 
By Mr. Muruican. 


ELUSIVE Fancy ! whither, fay, 
Haft thou thine artlefs vot’ry led, 
What romantic pleafures fpread, 

To force a feeling heart aftray ? 
Deaf to wifdom’s facred lore, 
Leagu’d with thee, we leave the fhore, 
Among poetic ifles we fweep, 
Then plough the rade. Atlantic deep ; 
Beneath the Equinox we glow, 
Or freeze midft frigid Zembla’s fnow 5 
Thou canft waft the willing foul 
Quick from Indus to the Pole; 
Well we mark thy magzy round, 
Now we tread enchanted ground. 
High hold’ft thou up thy glow-worm torch to folly, 
Or giv’ft a pleafing gloom to melancholy. 


Heard’ft thou not the voice of anguith 
Echo from yon brazen tower? 
There, what captive damfels languifh 
In a ruthlefs tyrant’s power ; 
And noble dames, whofe radiant eyes 
Might challenge love-fick Petrarch’s fighs 5 
And haplefs knights, in dreary cells 
Confin’d by necromantic fpells ; 
°Till withiu helm and hauberk bright, 
Virtue’s champion braves the fight. 
Mark each bold, each manly deec— 
Monfter, thou unmoarn’d fhalt bleed | 


Solemn 
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Solemn founds affail the ear ; 
Now lighter airs float‘on the gale, 
Such as bards were wont to hear 
Near each haanted ‘hill and dale. 
Fairy gambols now are ‘feen 
On the dew-befpangled green, 
Quaintly there with {ports and pleafares, 
Tripping to fantaftic meafures; 
While the regent of the night 
Pours full-orb’d her borrow’d light: 
Rob’d in gay clouds, behold thy courtly train 
Majeftic move, and brighten all the plain. 


Big with feats in days of iyore, 

Thou unfold’ ft thy fabled ftore ; 

Whilft upon thine ample flage 

Chiefs and demigods engage. 

Soft as Pkilomela’s ftrain, 

Hark! thy love-born nymphs complain ; 
Near yon ftreambet's fedgy ‘fide, 
Shepherd fwains encreate the tides 

Or by falls of water meeting, 

Swecteft madrigals repeating. 


Now fee Gothic domes arife, 
Paiffant knights in armour fhine ! 
Glittering turrets meet the fkies, 
Surry beafls bis Geraldine: — 
Hark | ‘the filver trumpets found, 
Each beftrides his foaming fteed ; 
Shouts of victory aftound ! 
Beauty now is valoor’s meed. 
Thou giv’ft the charge, and. Arthur cries to arms, 
Or great Gocfredohaif ‘the world alarins, 


Borne on thy gilded plumes, the mufes' fing 
Of youthful graces, join’d with {miling love ; 
For thee the fwains their blooming chaplets bring, 
With fatal lores thou deck’ ft each ‘fhady grove. 
Let thy fprightly troop advance ; 
Now they join in feftive dance, 
Beating brik the daifey’d ground 
To the flute’s and hautboy’s found. 
Lo! they wander through the glade, 
Bleiteach with his bright«ey’d maid, o 
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Or in aramanthine bow’rs 
Reft on beds of neweblown flow’rs. 
Lavghing Love with rofy wings, 
And Friendthip glowing by his fide, 
Ply the oars and filken ftrings, 
As down life’s ftream we gently glide; 
Still before the ravith’d fight 
Skim ftrange profpects of delight ; 
But foon we find thine airy form deceive ; 
And wretched they who in thy wiles believe. 
What then avails the poet’s lay ? 
Say, can it happinefs beftow ? 
Or can imaginary woe 
A moment’s poignant grief betray ? 
When o’er thy panfy’d paths I’ve ftray’d, 
Or figh’d beneath the woodbine thade, 
Whofe branches wantonly entwine 
‘The blufhing rofe and eglantine ; 
When all around, and all above, 
Seem’d like my fair to whifper love : 
‘Thy flatt’ring pencil drew each grace, 
Her temper heav’nly as her face ; 
Pore as the fountain’s limpid ftream, 
Gentle as Cynthia’s filver beam. 
When rous’d by friendthip’s gen’rous name, 
I at thy magic call appear’d, 
My foul, unfpotted, felt the flame, 
And ev’ry with with friendfhip fhar’d. 
No more thy tranfports, or thy charms, 1’ll prove, 
Fickle alike in friendthip and in love! 


In days of funfhine, days of eafe, 
*Tis then thoo’rt drefs’d in all thy pride, 
*Tis them thy gaudy phantoms pleafe, 
And ev’ry fear and care deride: 
But when tempefts rend the breaft, 
And the mind with madnefs boils, 
Or defp’rate love the reafon foils, 
Thon leav’ft us lonely and oppreft. 
Fiom forrow’s thorny couch thy pleafures fly, 
As the gay vifion thuns approaching day ; 
Nor love nor friefdthip’s lenient hand apply, 
At lait too fure thy vot’ries to betray. 
No more, no more, thou faicinating pow’r ! 
Delufive meteor of an idle hour ! 


























































